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politics with aptness superior to his own. It was
Bernhard Gillam who, working in the new Keppler
style, produced a series of cartoons whose tremen-
dous impressiveness was universally recognized.
Elaine was depicted as the tattooed man and was ex-
hibited in that character in all sorts of telling situ-
ations. While on the stump during the campaign,
Elaine had sometimes literally to wade through
campaign documents assailing his personal integrity
and phrases culled from them were chanted in public
processions. One of the features of a great parade
of business men of New York was a periodical cho-
rus of "Burn this letter/ suiting the action to
the word and thus making a striking pyrotechnic
display.1 But the cartoons reached people who
would never have been touched by campaign doc-
uments or by campaign processions.

Notwithstanding the exceptional violence and
novel ingenuity of the attacks made upon him,
Elaine met them with such ability and address that
everywhere he augmented the ordinary strength of

1 The allusion was to the Mulligan letters which had been made
public by Mr. Blame himself when it had been charged that they con-
tained evidence of corrupt business dealings. The disclosure had been
made four years before and ample opportunity had existed for institut-
ing proceedings if the case warranted it, but nothing was done except
to nurse the scandal for campaign use.